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Used in the construction of these flats 


were: 
220,000 ‘PHORPRES’ Sandfaced Facings. 


630,000 ‘PHORPRES’ Common Bricks. 


PHORPRES 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Colmore 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard St., Bristol, 1, Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 L847 
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Twelve Million Refugees from Cities 


“THE PURSUIT of knowledge’, 
according to Samuel Butler (1835- 
1902), ““can never be anything but a 
leap in the dark, and a leap in the 
dark is an uncomfortable thing. I 
have sometimes thought that if the 
human race ever loses its ascendancy 
it will not be through plague, famine, 
or cataclysm, but by getting to know 
some little microbe, as it were, of 
knowledge which shall get into its 
system and breed there till it makes an 
end of us.” 

We are a sanguine species, and 
planners are by vocation among the 
sanguine sector of it; and we (de- 
scending now from the racial to the 
editorial use of the pronoun) belong 
to the sanguine sector of planners. 
The hydrogen bomb exists, and its 
power to obliterate cities and much 
of civilization has been conclusively 
proved. It must now be admitted as a 
sociological possibility that, just as 
many a community of lemmings has 


swarmed suicidally into the ocean, so 
the human race may ultimately de- 
stroy itself, in some state of mass pas- 
sion, by touching off the nuclear 
weapons that the deadly logic of 
reciprocal defence has caused it to in- 
vent and produce. 

The stock of bombs is accumulating 
and no political organization sus- 
ceptible to humanity’s generally 
peaceful will has yet evolved that can 
suppress it. We have therefore to 
assimilate its possibilities into our 
philosophy as best we can. It is no 
more a reason for our relaxing efforts 
to improve the world than the pros- 
pect of personal death is a reason for 
abandoning the pursuit of individual 
aims and joys. But certainly each of us 
as a unit in our own society should 
think and work for the international 
agreement that alone can remove 
this threat of final catastrophe. And 
each of us must look afresh at his own 
sphere of activity to see in what way 
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its possibility should influence his 
policy. 

Now in this planning sphere of ours 
the fact stands out that, if ever war 
with nuclear weapons were un- 
leashed, each belligerent would see in 
the other’s massed cities the targets 
for the most disabling blows to its 
power and will to fight. It is in these 
cities that single bombs could put out 
-of action the greatest amount of in- 
dustry and the largest number of per- 
sons and cause the maximum dis- 
location. 

Planners, being concerned with 
the distribution of persons and work- 
places in towns and countryside, 
know well that some degree of urban 
concentration is as necessary to a 
high standard of living as to military 
power—to the upholding in both 
ways of a nation’s position in the 
world. We could not live on our de- 
sired scale, and we could not have 
the means to defend ourselves, with- 
out towns. 

But planners also know that we 
might in the past have had, and 
could in the future still attain, higher 
standards of living, and greater po- 
tential military force, if our great 
cities were not so great and if more of 
our industry and people were in 
towns smaller in size and less densely 
packed. We were well aware of that 
long before the advent of atomic 
bombs. And though nothing we can 
do in a few years will free us of the 
handicap of vast urban targets for 
such weapons, we can avoid exagger- 
ating that handicap, and over a 
period we can marginally lessen it. If 
they were not also an economic and 
social handicap, we might (like the 
walled towns of the middle ages) 
have found war-time defence in con- 
flict with peace-time welfare. But we 
are not faced with that particular 
dilemma here. 

The civil defence authorities are 
planning to evacuate, in the event of 
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war, about 12 million persons from 
cities to places of relative safety. The 
number of persons proposed to be 
displaced from slums by the Govern- 
ment’s present policy is 200,000 a 
year, and of these, we understand, it 
is proposed to re-house about two- 
thirds in or near the same situations. 
No official figures of proposed aver- 
age densities in central re-housing are 
available, but all the indications are 
that these densities will be far higher 
than townspeople would choose if 
they had any choice. We hazard the 
guess that if only one-third of the 
slum-dwellers were rehoused on the 
spot, and two-thirds in new and ex- 
panded towns, far more satisfaction 
would be given. 

On that basis, in ten years we 
might reduce the number of candi- 
dates for war-time evacuation by one 
and a third million persons; and by 
the moving-out of workplaces pari 
passu we should appreciably reduce 
the vulnerability of our industry. On 
the principle, accepted by the nation, 
that any addition of defensive strength 
deters potential aggressors, we can, 
by maximizing permanent dispersal, 
reduce the necessity of emergency 
evacuation, and thereby make the 
disaster less likely. 
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A NEW TOWN FOR THE MIDLANDS 


This article, by a contributor in the Midlands Region, after 
examining the problems of the great urban agglomeration of Bir- 
mingham and various solutions that have been offered, elects for 


the new town solution. 


tion was one of the two main 

growing points of population 
to exercise the Barlow Commission 
in 1939, it may well seem curiously 
late in the day to have to argue the 
case for a new town there. Un- 
happily, however, official opinion in 
the Midlands has shown a reluctance 
to face up to the consequences of ex- 
pansion; a reluctance which con- 
trasts with the Midlands tradition of 
leadership in town planning, for ex- 
ample, at Bournville. In the inter- 
war years, Birmingham, helped by 
such far-sighted bodies as the Bir- 
mingham Civic Society, began to 
think seriously about a new layout, 
about slum clearance and the crea- 
tion of new communities rather than 
peripheral estates. © 


A’ THE West Midland conurba- 


Midlands Post-war Plans 

After the war, planning reports 
began to present local problems in 
the context of regional and national 
economic and social needs. ‘The Mid- 
lands produced two notable ex- 
amples: Conurbation, prepared by the 
West Midlands Group, and the West 
Midlands Plan, prepared by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and Mr Her- 
bert Jackson at the behest of the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. Later the counties and 
county boroughs within the region 
worked out their own development 


‘On 25 January 1956 the Midlands New 
Town Society was inaugurated at Birming- 
ham. (See TOwN AND CountTRY PLANNING, 
February 1956.) 


by M. C. MADELEY 


plans, but these suffered at least par- 
tially from a failure to think in 
regional terms. The Birmingham 
plan, for example, proposes to house 
fewer people than now live in the city, 
but its industrial zones will provide 
even more jobs than at present. The 
plan implies some increase in com- 
muting from neighbouring places 
such as Solihull and Sutton Cold- 
field and this, as far as it goes, means 
a consolidation of the wen rather 
than its contraction. Nevertheless, 
the plan assumes a net overspill and 
there is no certain provision in the 
region to cope with it. 

It is true that the Staffordshire 
plan provides for the expansion of 
smaller towns in the north to take 
some of the population from its large 
boroughs in the south; but it does 
not envisage much direct help for 
Birmingham. Originally it was in- 
tended that the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, as it now is, 
should use its powers to make these 
plans fit together in the light of the 
West Midlands plan. The Ministry 
has no doubt been able to secure that 
the 1971 population targets through- 
out the region are arithmetically 
consistent; but the chief planning 
problem, that of how to resettle large 
sections of the urban population, 
remains to be solved. 


Necessity of Outward Movement 
Abercrombie and Jackson were 
well aware of the rapid growth of 
Birmingham’s population and stated 
categorically that it should not ex- 











ceed one million. To achieve this aim 
they thought it would be necessary to 
move some 220,000 people out of the 
city, of whom 37,000 would go to the 
immediately adjoining residential 
areas of Solihull and Sutton Cold- 
field, 115,000 to towns like Lichfield 
near the fringe of the conurbation, 
and a further 136,000 (including 
about 60,000 from other towns with- 
in the conurbation) would have to go 
further afield in the region, that is to 
the outer areas of the three counties. 

The necessity for movement on 
this scale has never been seriously 
challenged. Yet, though more than 
half the time in which it was to occur 
has elapsed, Birmingham is_ still 
gaining, not losing population. The 
emphasis of Conurbation was on the 
creation of satisfactory new urban 
units within the existing limits. The 
entire population could, it was 
thought, be resettled within its 
present confines by rehabilitation of 
thousands of blighted acres in the 
Black Country. It will be argued, 
however, that this solution is too 
costly to be an answer to the whole 
problem. Meanwhile, it should be 
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G. Field 

Duddeston. Shortage of space has forced Birmingham Corporation to build expensive 

twelve-storey blocks. The Duddeston project is within a few hundred yards of two gas-works, 

the Saltby shunting-yards, and numerous factories. There is practically no playing space in 
this blighted area for the hundreds of children inhabiting these towers. 


stressed that both reports laid em- 
phasis on the necessity for planning 
the region as a whole, and they both 
advocated drastic action to re-locate 
industry and population. 


Neglect of Action on Plans 

In practice, little has been done to 
follow up either report. It is easy, and 
to some extent proper, to lay the 
blame for this on inadequate planning 
powers and resources. The West Mid- 
lands Plan, though official, was only 
advisory. The Ministry can amelior- 
ate, but it cannot resolve, the tortuous 
financial problems facing local au- 
thorities proposing to engage on 
overspill arrangements. All the time 
pressure is building up in the pros- 
perous core of the conurbation, and 
against this, no direct measures can 
be taken under the Distribution of 
Industry Acts or by local authorities’ 
planning powers. Old factories may 
still be purchased by, or let to, firms 
offering more jobs than their pre- 
decessors. Nor is it feasible for a local 
authority to use compulsory purchase 
orders on a scale sufficient to prevent 
the net growth of jobs offered. 
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The problem of whether stricter 
repressive powers would succeed is 
probably not worth pursuing, since 
they are anathema to public opinion 
in this country. Planning has to rely 
essentially on inducements and volun- 
tary efforts to conform. Following the 
planning reports, attempts were made 
to set up in the Midlands machinery 
to bring together local authorities to 
plan for the region. These were fore- 
doomed to failure because the rela- 
tively limited ends in view became 
inextricably mixed up with the hopes 
of, and fears for, the re-structuring of 
local administration. The result has 
been a growth of “‘bilateral’’ agree- 
ments between authorities. Thus the 
worst affected area, Birmingham, 
which was faced with the need to 
house 250,000 people, began in 1953 
to conduct negotiations with the three 
county councils and other authorities 
to try to persuade them to take part 
of this population, and, if possible, 
to provide some sites for industry. 

These negotiations have only been 
very partially successful, since they 
are estimated to have yielded some- 
thing less than a quarter of the 
necessary houses over the next twenty 
years. Moreover, bilateral arrange- 
ments can do little more than pro- 
vide “colonies” of houses having the 
minimum of amenities. The “‘colon- 
ies” are likely to be socially and in- 
dustrially precarious and many of the 
receiving areas are so near Birming- 
ham that their inhabitants are likely 
to use them only as dormitories and 
continue to work in the city—a 
Greater Birmingham in fact if not in 
intention. 


Obstacles for Planned Dispersal 
What are the reasons for this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs ? There has 
of course been a general political 
reaction from central planning which 
has dismantled some controls and 
atrophied the regional offices of the 
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Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government to the point of extinc- 
tion. Planning inquiries are still held, 
but they are not effective in prevent- 
ing urban sprawl under the name of 
“infilling’. Further out, in the 
countryside, private developers have 
been able to avoid the rigour of land 
shortage in parts of the conurbation. 


Just as important, however, has been 


a local desire to reap the more pal- 
pable benefits of an industrial boom. 

In 1948, Abercrombie and Jackson 
wrote that a loss of population and in- 
dustry was “‘necessary in the interests 
of health and convenience’. This 
attitude has now been challenged by 
a belief that nothing must stand in 
the way of unfettered development of 
industry, and that it must even be 
attracted. So far from encouraging 
anyone to leave, municipalities, trade 
unions, and chambers of commerce 
are proud of the boom conditions 
created by unrestrained influx. 

The argument that industry—both 
management and labour—‘‘knows 
its own business best” underlies an 
attitude of laissez faire in matters of 
industrial expansion and congestion. 
Its professors are remarkably in- 
genuous. Private firms, by ignoring— 
as they must—costs which do not 
enter into their accounts can act to 
raise costs to everyone. Pollution is a 
classic example to be found in many 
impeccable economic textbooks. And 
firms, in their own interests, have to 
attempt to reach agreements not to 
compete too severely for labour! The 
diseconomies of congestion, difficult 
though they are to calculate, are real 
enough.? 


Civic Pride and Housing Facts 
There is an additional deep-seated 


1 For a consideration of some of the more 
important economic arguments concerning 
industrial re-location, see M. E. Beesley and 
A. H. Halsey, ‘Problems of Population 
Growth’, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, September-October 1955. 








G, Field 


Bunbury Road. A narrow strip of land lying 
between a main road and the main Birming- 
ham to Bristol railway line, and on a steep 
slope, has now been built up. In the Kings 
Norton yards shunting is carried out day 
and night. Children can stray from the tiny 
gardens on to the railway embankment. 


reason for the tenacious opposition to 
all regional planning and dispersal. 
Some might charitably term it civic 
pride, but it is in truth an obsession 
with one’s own size. Birmingham can 
make it and take it, that is the cry. 
There is much talk of many more 
twelve and fifteen-storey blocks of 
flats, flatted factories, multi-storey 
car. parks, underground railways, 
and helicopter stations on flat roofs. 

We therefore have a chaotic situa- 
tion at the present time. The conurba- 
tion still grows: slum clearance is 
slowing down again. According to 
the West Midlands Group, the city 
had, in 1945, 63,000 houses requiring 
immediate demolition, of which 
29,000 were back-to-back houses. 
The rest of the conurbation had an- 
other 40,000 such houses. There are 
60,000 families on the Birmingham 
housing waiting list. Each year, on 
the average, 3,000 more houses be- 
come obsolete. Yet so far from many 
of these very bad houses being de- 
molished, they are being patched up 
to last another 15 years. Over the 
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course of twenty years, Birmingham 
would need at least 6,000 houses a 
year, and the conurbation perhaps 
twice as many, to cope with this need, 
But in fact Birmingham built only 
4,000 houses a year at the peak of its 
effort. In 1956, the figure will be 
2,600, and this is being progressively 
reduced until in 1961, on the coun- 
cil’s own estimate, only 68 houses will 
be built. The rest of the conurbation 
fares a little better, though places 
like Smethwick, West Bromwich, and 
Walsall can only build by going up- 
wards and increasing densities. 


Some Possible Solutions 

What then is to be done? The two 
planning reports mentioned suggest 
that regional planning could find the 
solution within the existing frame- 
work of administration. This ap- 
proach is favoured especially by those 
who think that re-organisation of 
local government is long overdue, and 
the implementation of the plan 
might well mean the beginning of 
permanent regional organizations. 
But under present circumstances, the 
trend seems to be against regional 
planning and towards solutions by 
the local authorities with the help of 
the central government. 

One solution would be to extend 
the city boundary or provide ‘‘out- 
county’ estates beyond the present 
boundaries. If legislation were to be 
promoted incorporating into Bir- 
mingham a tract of land averaging 
about two miles in depth round its 
present perimeter, the extra land 
gained could accommodate all its 
population and industry comfortably. 
Since much of the present perimeter 
is already built up in the area of 
other authorities, this would mean 
extensions in some places of three or 
four miles. If the Lickeys, the Wood- 
gate valley, and other open spaces are 
to be preserved, it would mean 
“leap-frogging’’, in places, as much 
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as five or six miles outwards. This 
“solution” has been almost unani- 
mously rejected. 


The High-Density Alternative 

An alternative is to increase den- 
sity within the city. This can be done 
in two ways. Flats can be built in- 
stead of houses on remaining sites 
and those made available by slum 
clearance. Density can also be in- 
creased in those areas of the city 
where it is at present very low. How- 
ever, flats are even more expensive 
in Birmingham than in most other 
areas, owing to the nature of much of 
the sub-soil—a square foot of flat 
space costs about twice as much as a 
square foot of house space. They are 
unpopular with many sections of the 
community and most types are unsuit- 
able for families with small children. 

This leaves the possibility of mak- 
ing use, for housing purposes, of the 
present low density <rcas such as 
Edgbaston and Handsworth. This 
could be done by demolishing the 
semi-derelict large houses which are 
common in those areas, and building 
on their sites, among the trees, unob- 
trusive blocks of four or eight flats. At 
present, the tendency is for firms and 
government departments to move in- 
to them, or vacant sites to be let to 
private flat-builders. Abercrombie 
and Jackson recommended the re- 
tention of the open nature of the de- 
velopment in these districts, but in 
view of the present crisis, one may 
well doubt whether this is still pos- 
sible. 


Short-Distance Decentralization 

To some extent, the methods laid 
down by the Town Development 
Act of 1952 meet the recommenda- 
tions of the West Midlands Plan and 
the Conurbation report. Their com- 
mon feature is the accommodation 
of population and industry from 
large cities in neighbouring areas 
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capable of expansion. There are not 
many essential procedural differ- 
ences between development in the 
immediate neighbourhood (West 
Midlands Group), within the region 
as a whole (Abercrombie and Jack- 
son), or anywhere where there is a 
co-operative local authority (Town 
Development Act). 

There are indeed great dangers in 
transferring population over a very 
short distance only, since almost in- 
evitably people will use their new 
areas only as dormitories, and travel 
daily to work in the congested area. 
Thus the formation of a true com- 
munity will be delayed. Nevertheless, 
in one form or another, the expansion 
of existing towns will undoubtedly 
make some contribution to the prob- 
lems of the conurbation. It is difficult 
to estimate how great this will be— 
much depends on the proportion of 
the new houses to be built which will 
be required by the old settlements 
and their natural increase, how much 
will go to new immigrants into the 
area, and how much will go to those 
from the worst affected areas. If, of 
course, houses are specifically built 
with grants from the exporting areas, 
there is no difficulty. Even on the 
most optimistic estimates, however, a 
considerable problem will remain. 
At present, it is calculated that for 
Birmingham alone, after densities 
have been increased, out-county 
estates developed, and all willing 
towns expanded, there will remain a 
total of 30,000-50,000 houses to be 
built elsewhere. 


The New Town Solution 


We therefore come to the last of our 
possible solutions—the new town— 
the only method of dealing with the 
hard core of the problem.' The fact 
that such development is necessary 

1 We shall not here deal with the question 


of whether the region needs more than one 
new town, 
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has long been recognized by the 
country as a whole. The Reports of 
the New Towns Committee in 1946 
clearly stated the need and the 
methods. Accepting the idea, the 
government of the day initiated the 
development of a number of new 
towns, mostly in the London region. 
For reasons which are not clear, two 
important areas of congestion were 
i South 
Lancashire and the West Midlands. 
But further designations were not 
ruled out, either by the Labour 
Government which fell in 1951 or the 
Conservative Government which fol- 
lowed it. Both parties were, however, 
acutely conscious of the need to re- 
strict capital expenditure, especially 
during the post-Korean inflation, 
and a temporary halt was called. 
Moreover, new towns were associated 
with the era of planning, and the 
general reaction already mentioned 
also arrested this particular develop- 
ment. 

In principle, however, neither 
party opposed the idea. In Birming- 
ham, the Labour Party had already 
committed itself to a “new or satel- 





West Heath. Seven miles from the city 

centre, high density development is taking 

place. Photographs show the tiny back 
gardens. 


G. Field 
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lite town” (the distinction was not 
then understood) in a report of 1945, 
but did little subsequently, being 
under the mistaken impression that 
the Conservative Government was 
resolutely opposed to further new 
towns. In 1955, however, it became 
apparent that the Ministry was sur- 
veying sites in the region, and to- 
wards the end of the year, a Parlia- 
mentary reply by Mr Duncan Sandys 
established clearly that the new town 
was being actively considered. 

A proposal was published, just 
after the Ministry had again taken an 
interest in the new town project, 
that Birmingham should itself build a 
satellite town 25 or 30 miles away, 
under the control of a committee of 
the city council. The capital was to 
be found by the corporation, and the 
interest (equivalent, according to a 
local paper, to a rate of 8s. 4d. in the 
pound!) was to be paid by them, un- 
til some of ii ¢ ould be recovered from 
the rents paiu in the new area. It was 
not made clear whether the final 
ownership of land was to remain in 
the hands of the City of Birmingham, 
or whether the freehold would be 
transferred eventually to a_ self- 
governing body, together with the 
remainder of the debt contracted. It 
was hoped that this proposal would 
overcome government objections to 
capital expenditure and land-grab- 
bing, presumably because it would be 
the corporation which would com- 
mit the crime, and not the Govern- 
ment. Very soon, however, the ab- 
surdity of the proposal was recog- 
nized, and it was quietly dropped. 
We can see, however, how the re- 
action to planning and the un- 
compromising anti-regionalism of 
large local authorities are nullifying 
the patient educational work of 
many decades. 


What Can a New Town Do? 
We have so far surveyed a rather 
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dismal record of muddle and inde- 
cision. It is now time to turn to the 
future policy for the Midlands. The 
present situation spells misery for a 
large section of the population. The 
half-hearted expedients so far adopt- 
ed provide at best a compromise, and 
at worst a repetition of the evils of the 
past. New towns, however, are the 
one chance we have of doing some- 
thing really worth while. 

One of the greatest arguments in 
favour of a new town is that it can de- 
velop as an organic whole and become 
a true community, a place whose in- 
habitants are bound by the common 
interest of home, work, and leisure. 
Where a thousand Birmingham or 
Walsall people are re-housed on the 
edges of an ancient town like Lich- 
field they will for generations remain 
outsiders—‘“The Brummies on the 
Estate’. If an existing small town 
like Alcester were to be enlarged 
three or four times, the newcomers 
would admittedly form a coherent 
majority, but the native culture of 
the locality would be swamped and 
eventually killed. On the other hand 
in a new town where the existing 
population is not a large factor, this 
friction does not arise. Learning in 
part from the mistakes made in the 
older new towns, we can look for- 
ward to town planning which creates 
a living community from the be- 
ginning. 


The Transfer of Industry 

Industry, too, can be transferred 
more easily to a new town than to the 
fringes of old ones. As Birmingham 
and other areas re-develop their 
central areas, many firms will have 
to move in any case. Others are 
forced by limitations of space to find 
room for branch works outside their 
area. Others again wish to move al- 
together from the congested warrens 
where they must now choke. If ex- 
isting towns are expanded by only a 
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G. Field 


West Heath. More peripheral high density 
building. The four-storey flats have no lifts, 
and minute balconies instead of gardens. 


few hundred houses, it becomes very 
difficult to match the small migrant 
populations with the industry for 
which they wish to work. Some 
places like Solihull, which want popu- 
lation, do not desire industry. But a 
new town can plan for balanced pro- 
gress of both industry and popula- 
tion, with a variety of types of jobs 
and labour to be matched within a 
manageable area. 

Although a new town could thus 
act as a focus for all fresh develop- 
ment within the region, it would not, 
of course, in itself make the rest of the 
region less attractive to newcomers. 
This problem would then remain: 
how to make certain that the immi- 
gration of firms and workers, especi- 
ally in the engineering industry, does 
not nullify any advantages derived 
from the establishment ofa new town. 

Reliance might be placed in the 
long run on a natural halt to further 
concentration. Nobody expects that 
all the country’s engineering capacity 
will flow into Birmingham. But one 
must be prepared for at least a cer- 
tain amount of further inflow. Local 
authorities have few powers to stop 
such movements, and are reluctant 
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to use those that they have. One 
obvious step would be to make use of 
the quinquennial review of develop- 
ment plans, where they have already 
been approved, by reducing the area 
zoned for industrial development on 
the grounds that provision for in- 
dustry had been too great. Again it is 
possible to withhold planning per- 
mission for new buildings or exten- 
. sions on the grounds of congestion. 
There are powers, at present not 
much used, to acquire land or build- 
ings which fall vacant in zones de- 
signated for industry. ‘I his would en- 
able the local authority to make sure 
that the new tenants employ fewer, or 
at any rate not more workers than the 
previous owner. In this way there 
would be hopes of lasting improve- 
ment—but we presuppose a genuine 
change in present attitudes. 


The Question of Farm Land 


The first question to be faced in the 
search for a site for a new town is the 
natural opposition of farming inter- 


Rubery. Half-way between Birmingham and 
Bromsgrove. This is three-storey, high 
density development on very steep ground 
abutting on to disused quarries. The site is 
on the main Ag8 road and the development 
effectively engulfs the village of Rubery, 
across the Worcestershire boundary, in the 
Birmingham urban sprawl. 


G. Field 
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ests to the surrender of useful culti- 
vated land. There is very little land 
left in England suitable for housing 
but not for agriculture. Level, well- 
drained and sheltered land can gener- 
ally grow crops as easily as houses, 
The choice between land for food- 
growing and for housing has been 
discussed at such great length, es- 
pecially in the columns of Town 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING that it is 
not necessary here to do more than 
to point out the specific problem 
of the West Midlands. 

If cities like Birmingham expand 
beyond their present boundaries, 
then a greater area of valuable land is 
likely to be taken than if a fresh start 
is made on medium grade land else- 
where. South of Birmingham, for ex- 
ample around Alcester, there is some 
of the richest market-gardening land 
in England. Here 2} acres may pro- 
duce a man’s livelihood and 12,000 
acres can keep the entire region in 
fruit and vegetables. 

Now these same 12,000 acres 
(which would give space for a 
generously planned town of 100,000 
people), if they are located, say, in the 
dairy belt of Staffordshire, would 
support about 5,000 head of cattle, of 
which less than half at any one time 
would be dairy cows, capable of pro- 
ducing just about enough milk to 
supply Sutton Coldfield. Since Staf- 
fordshire alone has something like 
550,000 acres of land used for cattle 
rearing, the loss of 12,000 acres would 
require a 2 per cent improvement in 
the productivity of the remaining 
farms to make good the loss. 


The Question of Cost 

Another objection to a new town is 
that its construction would involve a 
good deal of heavy capital expendi- 
ture on basic services etc., at a time 
when we are supposed to restrict such 
expenditure. Building in and around 
existing towns, it is claimed, would 
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mean that expenditure could be con- 
fined to the houses themselves, mak- 
ing use of existing facilities and ser- 
vices. There is some truth in this, 
especially since the standard of social 
provision on housing estates is quite 
deplorably low—groups of 800 houses 
often not having so much as a wooden 
shed for meetings of tenants. 

But in fact, if we examine expendi- 
ture, we find that even this apparent 
saving disappears. In Birmingham, 
very few dwellings can now be built 
for less than £1,800, and in most 
cases “‘special site costs’’ due to the 
unsuitability of the terrain add con- 
siderably to the net cost of construc- 
tion. Flats cost between £3,000 and 
£4,000 each. On the other hand, in 
rural areas, suitable houses can still 
be built for about £1,600. It makes 
no difference from the point of view 
of outlay, therefore, whether we 
spend £12-5m. on building 5,000 
dwellings only in Birmingham, or, in 
anew town, £7-5m. on houses and 
£5m. on hospitals, community cen- 
tres, cinemas, and bus garages—ex- 
cept that the total social result in the 
former case is merely to add to the 
difficulties of a congested city, and in 
the latter, to produce a community. 

We cannot here deal with all the 
other problems which might arise— 
communications, building labour 
force, growth of local government, 
the mechanics of transference of in- 
dustry and population. These mat- 
ters have in the past been successfully 
dealt with in other new towns, and 
profiting by their experience, we can 
do even better in the Midlands. 

There is one last overwhelming 
argument in favour of a new town. 
Anyone who has followed the vicis- 
situdes of planning over the last seven 
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years must be deeply concerned about 
the fate of our population. Seldom 
has any indication been given in the 
discussions that what is at stake is the 
life and happiness of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, and our common 
prosperity. The very terms in which 
the argument has run—“‘overspill’’, 
“‘de-congestion”’, ‘“‘displaced indus- 
tries’, ‘‘slum clearance’’—all these 
have suggested that the whole matter 
is a distasteful duty on local govern- 
ment, just as are sewerage or pest 
control. The homeless of the big 
cities have been hawked around the 
countryside, as Oliver Twist was 
once offered to anyone who would 
take him with the least expenditure 
on the part of those who wished to get 
rid of his body. 

This will not do. The project of a 
new town is one which should kindle 
the imagination of the people of the 
Midlands—here at last is not an ex- 
pedient, but an act of faith in the 
future of our people. It will come, in- 
evitably, since there is no other solu- 
tion. It would be better ifit came, not 
with the grudging consent or barely 
silenced objection of rival interests, 
but with the wholehearted accep- 
tance of all who live in the region. 

But it is not enough to have en- 
thusiasm. Many problems remain to 
be solved, and it is equally necessary 
to do a good deal of thinking and re- 
search. If, as seems likely, little of 
this will be done by the Ministry, 
then it must be arranged at once by 
the co-operation of local authorities, 
industry, trade unions, universities, 
and the competent professional organ- 
izations. There is no time to be lost if 
the conditions of life and work in the 
Midlands are to emerge from their 
present chaotic state. 


The Buried Years 


“IT worked in London for thirty-five years, and I have estimated that of those 
thirty-five years, I spent two and a half straphanging!”,—LORD BEVERIDGE. 
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The Letchworth Company 

The directors of First Garden City 
Limited announce (8 March) a pro- 
posal to double the ordinary stock by 
a capitalization issue, to remove the 
limit of 5 per cent on ordinary stock 
dividends, and to increase the divi- 
dend on preference stock from 5 to 6 
per cent. Briefly the intention of the 
proposals is to preserve the unified 
control of the garden city estate, as 
“‘a social experiment based on the 
dual partnership of the stockholders 
and the town”, and to preclude ex- 
ploitation by outside speculators of 
the efforts and sacrifice of stock- 
holders over the “anxious and lean 
years’’. 

We had hoped that in any re- 
organization of the capital of the 
company the directors would ask the 
stockholders to agree to at least a 
partial establishment of the financial 
interest of the town and its inhabi- 
tants in the secular increment of value 
in the town estate, which has in the 
eyes of the world been regarded as 
fundamental to the company’s struc- 
ture. A letter from Sir Eric Mac- 
fadyen on page 208 explains that, to 
the directors’ surprise in 1949, this 
principle was not in fact legally em- 
bodied in the original memorandum 
and articles. Apparently these, which 
provided for dividends limited to 5 
per cent per annum and repayment 
of 110 per cent of stock-holdings on 
winding-up, and for the use of any 
surplus “‘for the benefit of the town or 
its inhabitants’, were only permis- 
sive. Legally, it seems, the stock- 
holders could, if they so desired, take 
all the profits without limit. But this, 
if it is the legal position, takes away 
all sense and meaning from the limits 


of 5 and 110 percent. And throughout 
its history the company has drawn 
attention to these limits as carrying 
with them prospective benefits to the 
town and people and _ businesses 
settling in it. It is hard to believe that 
the stockholders at large would dis- 
regard this fact if it were plainly put 
before them. That they, and the stock 
market, accepted the profit limit as a 
reality is shown by the fact that until 
a “take-over” threat appeared quite 
recently, quotations remained under 
par. 

No one would deny that it is a 
hardship on stockholders who had 
willingly accepted a dividend limit 
in an enterprise combining business 
with public purposes, that inflation 
has greatly reduced the real value 
both of dividends and holdings. The 
town and its inhabitants might well 
have thought it not unfair that the 
stockholders, being in a legal position 
to do so, should make some adjust- 
ment of their holdings in compensa- 
tion for the changed money values. 
But we think the stockholders, if re- 
minded of the original and frequently 
reiterated intentions of the company, 
of the definite obligation created 
thereby to those who came to the 
town, and of the respect in which 
those intentions are held throughout 
the world, would equally think it not 
unfair that, subject to this adjustment, 
provision should be made for the 
town and its inhabitants to share in 
the profits and increment of value of 
the estate. In view of the importance 
of the goodwill and continued sup- 
port of the town to the company’s 
whole operations, we cannot help 
feeling that that would be in the 
interest of the stockholders also. 
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An illustration from News, published by the American Institute of Planners. 


State Aid and Mass Transit and freedom of movement, have got 
The January News ofthe American themselves into a predicament out of 

he : ; , : 

ell Institute of Planners (an outfit that is which we believe they cannot escape 

nee thinking hard these days) flies a kite without State help. But the father 

in favour of Federal Government aid State ought not to give them national 


= for improving mass transit (in our tax-money to enable them to continue 
ey words, passenger transport) facilities sowing wild oats. ‘The gifts should be 
ws inside cities. It says: “One cannot conditional on repentance and re- 
me consider either highways or mass form. 

tly transit systems without taking into ; : 

ry, | account the other.” Apparently there 7™ Marseilles White Elephant 

oa | Isquite a hope ofa Federal Bill to sub- The credulity of those who have 
io sidize city expressways for private hailed M. Le Corbusier’s “Radiant 
me cars to the tune of £280 millions a City” at Marseilles as a new star in 
oa year; and the criticism of this is the housing heavens receives a cor- 
aie merely that there is no concurrent _ rective jolt in the report of the French 
nt, subsidy for mass transit. ; State accounts committee for 1953-4. 
rt: At a distance of thousands of miles We have never seen much sense in 
pi this looks rather like something we _ this scheme, which has bedrooms of 


a have experienced here—over-big ci- _ the shape of potato-chips (7 feet high, 
| ties seeking to raid the national till to 6 feet wide, and 20 feet or more long, 


pe help them to grow still bigger. Itis be- | with a windowat one end and acellar- 
5 coming an international habit. Cities, like cavern at the other), and an un- 
lp through lack of planning and failure _ practical shelf of shops eight storeys 


the | ‘© keep their size and density within up (for 1,200 inhabitants) ; indeed to 
limits permitting comfort, economy, any intelligent observer it is obvious 
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that the whole thing is badly planned 
and utterly uneconomic. The official 
report says that eight years after 
building had begun only half the 
flats and none of the shops were occu- 
pied. 

And when and if all the flats were 
sold the loss to the State (which 
financed the scheme) would be over 


Correspondence: The 


From Sir Eric Macfadyen, Chairman of 
First Garden City Limited, Letchworth : 


Your “Planning Commentary” 
(February T own AND Country PLAN- 
NING) contains an interesting note on 
the future of First Garden City Ltd, 
one sentence of which reads: “A 
change made in the Memorandum 
(of Association) some years ago re- 
moved the limit of 110 per cent on a 
distribution of assets to stockholders 
on a winding up.” May I, as chair- 
man of that company, briefly com- 
ment? 

The inclusion in the memorandum 
of clauses covering (1) limitation of 
dividends, and (2) limitation of the 
return on capital on a liquidation, 
made it competent to the company to 
adopt articles providing for either or 
both. The articles adopted in 1903 
dealt with (1) but did not deal with 
(2). It may be that in the early years 
of the company the board could have 
carried the shareholders with them in 
dealing with limitation of return on 
capital, but neither the original 
directors nor any of their successors 
did so. 

In 1949 the board were engaged in 
negotiations with the Ministry over 
the future of Letchworth under the 
Silkin legislation, and their attention 
consequently was focused upon the 
articles dealing with liquidation. To 
the surprise of most members of the 
board it emerged that the law applic- 
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£1 million—or more than £3,115 a 
flat. Another Marseilles scheme is 
stated to have cost in subsidies 
£3,525 a dwelling. ‘Lhe flat-promo- 
ters of London and Birmingham, who 
never got subsidies much in excess of 
a capital value of £2,500 at the peak 
of their extravagance, must look to 
their laurels. 


Future of Letchworth 


able to the distribution of surplus 
assets on a liquidation would be the 
ordinary company law, and _ the 
whole surplus would belong to the 
shareholders. ‘The directors consulted 
eminent counsel and, I understand, 
the UDC obtained the advice of the 
law officers of the Crown. Howard’s 
advocacy of a limit on any capital re- 
turn was well known to all students of 
his writings, but without question it 
formed no part of the constitution of 
FGC Ltd. 

Once satisfied as to the facts it be- 
came the plain duty of the directors to 
place these before the shareholders 
without delay, and to take what steps 
were open to them to prevent future 
misunderstandings. A frequent cause 
of such misunderstandings, they 
found, had been the retention of the 
reference to 110 per cent in the 
memorandum. This had become 
meaningless and therefore misleading. 
No one had proposed to include an 
appropriate article in nearly half a 
century and it was inconceivable, 
now the company was prospering and 
its shares had become widely spread, 
that such a proposal should com- 
mend itself to the great body of share- 
holders in 1949. The reference was 
consequently deleted from the mem- 
orandum. Its deletion was calculated 
to prevent further misapprehensions, 
but any idea that it added to the 
shares any value not already inher- 
ent in them is not well founded. 
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TOLL ROADS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


In view of the proposals sometimes made for the application of the 
toll system to new British motor roads, this well-informed account 
of United States experience is of great interest. 


the United States dates from 

colonial times and the charges 
for operation of vehicular crossings 
over streams. The late 18th and early 
1gth centuries saw the development 
of a number of private roads for 
horse-drawn vehicles, particularly in 
the eastern states. These roads were 
by present standards crude, but they 
were better and more direct than 
competing routes. These earlier turn- 
pikes were private ventures for profit 
and designed for persons willing and 
able to pay the fee for their use. 


Ti EVOLUTION of the toll road in 


The Ideal of Free Roads 

The canals and railroads made 
heavy inroads upon the old turnpikes, 
and by the time the automobile age 


by LENNOX L. MOAK 


arrived about all that was left of the 
private system was the toll bridge and 
toll ferry. During the first four de- 
cades of this century, the toll idea 
received continued acceptance for 
major river crossings, but the general 
theory was that such tolls would be 
dropped as promptly as the debt in- 
cident to the creation of the facility 
could be liquidated. This was in pur- 
suit of the principle of a basically free 
road system in keeping with the spirit 
of freedom of movement in the United 
States. 

The onslaught of the motor vehicle 
brought with it problems of construc- 
tion and financing of a road system 
unparalleled in this or any other 
nation. While other kinds of revenue 
were used, only two principal sources 


A toll-collecting station on one of the “‘turnpikes’’ or toll highways. Travel on one of these 
roads costs a motorist an average of one or two pennies a mile. 
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From “‘Delaware Expressway” 


The major traffic arteries in the Philadelphia area. 


of public revenue were utilized: 

1. The incorporated towns and 
cities relied upon either the general 
real-estate tax levy or assessments on 
abutting properties. 

2. State highway systems and many 
local road systems in rural areas 
were financed from motor-user fees 
(both vehicular licence and motor- 
fuel taxes). 


First Modern Toll Roads 

It was not until 1940 that the first 
modern toll road in the United 
States—a 159-mile section of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike—was com- 


pleted. The private investment mar- 
ket was unwilling to accept this 
venture for original private financing. 
It was financed in part by a grant 
from the Federal Government in the 
interest of economic stimulation and 
unemployment relief, and in part 
from bonds sold by the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission to the Federal 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

This road promptly proved a suc- 
cess but extension of this road and the 
toll road idea were interrupted by 
our participation in the second world 
war. 
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Wide Acceptance of Toll Roads 
Despite the continued opposition 
of most of the major organizations 
representing automobile owners and 
highway users, the toll road concept 
has mushroomed very materially 
during the past decade. An unofficial 
tabulation of the status of toll road 
projects late in 1955 showed that: 


12 states were operating 
12 states were construct- 
ing 1,193 miles 
28 states had authorized 5,614 miles 
24 states were projecting 5,313 miles 


34: states: atotalof 13,816 miles 


1,696 miles 


Thus, all except 14 of the states had 
or were considering toll road pro- 
grammes. With the notable excep- 
tion of California, the 14 states not 
considering toll road programmes 
were sparsely populated states with 
high traffic densities. 

It should be added that toll roads 
generally have been considered only 
along routes of high-density traffic or 
to overcome other unsatisfactory 
conditions along competing routes, 
such as frequent towns and villages. 

Despite the views of organizations 
of motor-vehicle users, the trend to- 
wards the toll road continues un- 
abated. They handle huge traffic 
volumes, yet their aggregate mileage 
is an insignificant portion of total 
highway mileage. 


Toll Roads Within Urban Areas 

Generally toll roads within the 
states have, until now, been re- 
stricted to inter-city rather than 
intra-city traffic. This has not been 
true, however, of vehicular crossings 
of principal streams, which fre- 
quently carry primarily intra-city 
rather than inter-city travel. 

A number of metropolitan areas 
are now, however, confronted with 

' Excludes duplicates. 
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virtually insoluble problems of travel 
within their areas. 

This, for example, is true in the 
Philadelphia area, where both pri- 
vate and public agencies advocate 
the construction of intra-area toll 
roads. The purpose of such talk, as 
expressed by a report of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, is not only 
to aid in financing but also to afford 
a plausible means of regulating 
traffic flow, through a system of tolls 
varying with the hour of the day, the 
day of the week and the type of 
traffic.! 


Reasons for Toll Road Movement 

The toll road has become popular 
partially because it affords first class 
transportation to those willing and 
able to pay for it, and partially be- 
cause of the inability, or rather the 
unwillingness, of states to face up to 
their highway finance problems 
through traditional means. 

For the use of the first class high- 
way, America since the war has more 
citizens able to pay any reasonable 
charge than it, or perhaps any other 
nation, has ever had before. They are 
an impatient lot. Speed is important 
not only to save time but to release 
nervous energy and to eliminate ner- 
vous irritations. These irritations 
tend to mount as driving for any dis- 
tance is confronted with innumerable 
stop signals, limited speed zones, and 
roads poorly designed for safe and 
comfortable travel. 

For a great many users of toll roads, 
particularly the operators of “‘over- 
the-road” trucks, travel becomes a 
question of economics. The time 
saved, the speed of delivery, and the 
reduction of operating and mainten- 
ance costs of vehicles are more than 


1See Delaware Expressway, Toll or Free? 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Penn- 
sylvania Economy League (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, June 1955. $1.00. 20 pp.). 
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sufficient to offset the added cost of 
the toll. 


Rural Political Interests 

The second set of basic reasons for 
the toll movement lies in the fact that 
American state legislatures are pre- 
dominantly controlled by repre- 
sentatives from the rural areas. When 
we first built our highway system, in 
- 1910-1930 in most states, the em- 
phasis was on inter-city roads. Next 
came the era of development of 
“‘farm-to-market”’ roads designed as 
feeders to the major road system. 
Much of this feeder system was under 
local county, township, borough, and 
city control, rather than state control. 
The rurally dominated state legisla- 
tures frequently wrote into state laws 
and constitutions precise formulas 
for use or distribution of state motor 
funds to local units—with a heavy 
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bias towards the rural areas. Few of 
these have been revised in recent 
years, so that while we generally en- 
joy very favourable “farm-to-mar- 
ket”’ roads we are denied comparable 
facilities for the other elements of the 
road system. 

Moreover, our modern vehicle- 
user fees, whether as licence or fuel 
taxes, are expressed in terms of dol- 
lars per vehicle or cents per gallon. 
Despite the substantial inflation in 
costs since 1940, the motor-user tax 
rates have not increased proportion- 
ately to the increased cost of con- 
struction. Thus the funds are not 
available for a first-class free road 
system under existing revenue pat- 
terns. 


Public Policy Considerations 
It is interesting that the organiza- 
tions of motor-vehicle users have 


A curving section of the Pennsylvania Turnpike in the Alleghany mountains. 





United States Information Service 
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generally held to the concept of a 
completely free road system, while a 
sufficient number of users themselves 
have been willing to pay the extra 
fees necessary for first-class trans- 
portation. It is also pertinent that the 
person who is travelling on a toll road 
is not only paying for the toll road 


but, through his motor fuel taxes, is - 


simultaneously contributing to the 
support of a free road system which he 
is not at the moment using. 

As noted previously, the private 
investment market would not finance 
the original Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
But today that market thinks ex- 
tremely well of toll road bonds when 
traffic and engineering surveys show 
a likelihood of revenue sufficient to 
liquidate obligations incurred. 


Effect on Free Road Building 

It is perhaps fair to state that the 
existence of toll roads has not thus 
far had any ascertainable effect upon 
the policy of highway officials in 
developing free roads. The possible 
exception is that where a good toll 
road exists, officials responsible for the 
free road system may defer major 
improvements on that portion of the 
free road paralleling the toll road. 


Diseconomy of Toll System 

There is a substantial economic 
loss involved in the toll road process. 
This derives in part from the added 
cost of construction of toll road exit 
facilities over those of a free way, and 
in part from the additional cost of 
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operation of toll gates, which has 
been found to be rather substantial 
(4.3 per cent to 12.1 per cent of gross 
income on several roads studied). 
Finally, there is the added cost of fees 
related to engineering, finance and 
law. 

It will be noted that toll road 
financing also bears a higher interest 
cost than does free road financing in 
most states. I have not included this 
as an economic loss because it is not 
so in the true economic sense. It is 
however, an additional direct cost to 
the user of the toll road. 


Complicated Administrative 
Arrangements 

So long as the toll facility is re- 
quired to meet the test of investor 
acceptance of the securities lying be- 
hind it there need be little fear of 
over-extension of the idea. There is, 
however, the possibility that eventu- 
ally the administration of the toll 
road may prove to be essentially un- 
democratic. This is due to the 
peculiarities of American state con- 
stitutional limitations, which gener- 
ally have the effect of requiring that 
the toll roads be administered by 
something other than the regular ad- 
ministrative machinery of our govern- 
ment. 

In this sense, an increasingly im- 
portant segment of our transporta- 
tion system may pass into a some- 
what twilight area of administra- 
tion and be made more remote from 
public control. 


Measures of Density 


Densities and Perimeters 
Of Cities need Delimiters: 

We can’t get on without them. 
We also need Densimeters 

For some who write about them. 


ASTEIOS 
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TYCHY NEW TOWN 


modernization and urban decentralization. 


YCHY NEW TOWN, whose con- 
struction was started in 1951, 

lies 17 kilometres south of 
Stalinogréd, outside the Upper-Sil- 
esian industrial district, Poland’s 
largest industrial basin. The Upper- 
Silesian district is a concentration of 
towns and settlements of various sizes 
and types. These towns and settle- 
ments developed spontaneously at the 
end of the nineteenth and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century; to- 
gether with their industries and an in- 
tricate network of roads and rails they 
make up a highly complicated con- 
urbation. The regional plan which is 
being worked out for the Upper- 


The Master Plan of Tychy New Town. 
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A description by one of the planners of one of the new towns now 
being built in Upper Silesia as part of a policy of industrial 


by KAZIMIERZ WEJCHERT 


Silesian industrial district aims at 
bringing order into the area by the 
extension and modernization of work- 
places, the replanning of communi- 
cations, the decentralization of hous- 
ing and industry from the existing 
towns and the construction of several 
new towns on the borders of the dis- 
trict, where climatic conditions are 
favourable. One of these new towns, 
meant in particular for miners and 
steel workers, is Nowe Tychy, situated 
in a richly wooded area on the banks 
of the beautiful Lake Paprocany. 


Geography and Industrial Basis 
The construction of the new town 
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Model showing the pattern of the main streets in the central area of Tychy New Town. 


was decided upon by the Govern- 
ment in 1950. Building started in 1951 
with neighbourhood A, near an ex- 
isting little town—Old Tychy. This 
neighbourhood is situated on a hill 
between two streams in such a man- 
ner that its construction in no way 
interferes with the possibilities of 
shaping the other parts of the new 
town. 

In 1951, a group of town planners 
were invited to take part in a com- 
petition for the master plan of the 
town as a whole. As a result of that 
competition, the preparation of the 
final plan was entrusted to the team of 
architects: Hanna Adamczewska and 
Kazimierz Wejchert. 

Tychy is ultimately to house 
100,000-120,000_ people, mostly 
workers employed in the large in- 
dustries situated in the southern part 
of the industrial basin, within a dis- 
tance of 5 to 10 kilometres from the 
town. 


It is to be expected that some 
30,000 people will travel daily to 
work by an electrified railway which 
will constitute the basic means of 
public transport. This has led the 
authors of the plan to the decision 
that the railway line should run right 
across the the town, with the main 
passenger station situated in the 
centre. 

The railway being planned in such 
a manner, it may be expected that 
most of the everyday traffic within the 
town will consist of pedestrians and 
cycles, since the railway station will 
be at most 20-35 minutes’ walk from 
the outskirts of the town, while the 
majority of inhabitants will be able to 
reach it in 15 minutes. 


Principles of the Plan 
In addition to this, the master plan 
is based on the following principles: 
The town plan, which aims at a 
reasonable degree of compactness, 





A housing scheme under construction. 


forms an irregular figure roughly ap- 
proximating a circle. A rectangle is 
formed by the main streets which will 
connect with the main directions of 
external thoroughfares. Those direc- 
tions are: the existing east-west trunk 
road running north of the town across 
undeveloped land, and the highway 
leading from Stalinogréd south- 
wards to Bielsko and the Czecho- 
slovek frontier. This latter road, 
treated within the town as one of the 
main streets, has been provided witha 
twin branch bypassing the town from 
the east and carrying heavy goods 
traffic as well as tourist traffic to the 
forests bordering on the lake which 
lies south of the future town. 

The main rectangle formed by the 
inner streets is bisected by the axis of 
the entire design of the town. This 
axis leads from the Northern Park 
through the square before the pro- 
posed theatre, and through another 
square before the central railway 
station to the most elevated part of the 
site where the Central House of Cul- 
ture will be built. Beyond that is the 
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The existing trees are being preserved. 


main square of the town. Next, the 
axis leads through the Southern Park 
and is directly linked with a sports 
stadium for 30,000 people. The axial 
scheme ends at the entrance to the 
woodland park on the banks of the 
Paprocany Lake. Adjacent to the 
rectangle of main streets are the resi- 
dential areas, each of which has a 
small centre of its own in the form ofa 
square or of a widened street flanked 
with open spaces. Between the neigh- 
bourhoods green wedges of consider- 
able width, on soil of poor load-bear- 
ing capacity, penetrate deep into the 
town. This is where sports grounds 
for the use of the neighbourhoods will 
be situated. 


Housing and the Skyline 

Most of the building will take the 
form of three-storey blocks of flats. In 
the centre of the town there will be 
some buildings 6, 7, or more storeys 
high, distributed so as to emphasize 
the main urban squares and streets. 
This will help to bring variety into 
the town skyline. Near the old part of 
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the town, in the immediate vicinity of 
the little town Stare Tychy, neigh- 
bourhood B will be built up with 
two-storey flats. In the western part 
of the town, in areas already partly 
built up, the plan provides for a low- 
density development consisting of 
single-family and two-family houses. 

The neighbourhoods will be equip- 
ped, in accordance with current 
Polish town planning standards, with 
all the basic services such as créches, 
kindergartens, schools, shops, and 
artisans’ workshops. In addition, 
numerous central services will meet 
the needs of the town as a whole: a 
theatre, houses of culture, cinemas, a 
museum, hospitals, professional 
schools, etc. 

The plan provides for district 
heating from a power station, two 
main sewers—one in the south, one in 
the north—whose course is in accord- 
ance with the relief of the site, as well 
as full supplies of water, electricity, 
and gas. ° 


Phasing of Construction 

The problem of carrying out the 
construction of the town has been 
solved as follows: ~ 

Close to the existing railroad and 
to the station in Old Tychy, the first 
base for the building of the new town 
has been set up and provided with 
railway sidings. This base, which 
covers an area of about 30 hectares, 
comprises central mortar-producing 
plants, minor prefabrication yards, 
joinery and carpentry workshops, a 
lorry park, building materials yards, 
etc. Base one will provide for the con- 
struction of the northern part of the 
town. 

Another base—a permanent one— 
will be set up in the eastern part of the 
town, adjoining the areas allocated 
to light local industries in which 
mostly women are to be employed. 
This second base will also produce 
prefabricated concrete and _slag- 
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concrete components. Industrialized 
methods of building were first intro- 
duced in 1955 and are gradually re- 
placing traditional ones. 

The town is to be built by stages. 
By 1960, that is to say in the course of 
the next five-year economic plan, the 
whole part of the town lying north of 
the central railway line and serviced 
by the already built northern sewer 
is to be completed. The town will ex- 
tend gradually from west to east, 
as though unfolding from the old 
town and neighbourhood B. The 
yearly output of habitable rooms will 
amount to approximately 5,000, 
which corresponds to about 500,000 
cubic metres of dwelling space. 
Parallel to housing, a suitable amount 
of services in the neighbourhood 
centres and in the main civic centre 
will be provided every year. Engineer- 
ing works will be carried out a year 
ahead of actual construction. We are 
planning to complete the entire town 
for about 120,000 people by about 
1975; 

By the beginning of 1956 most of 


Model of one of the new neighbourhood 
units. 
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neighbourhood B has been com- 
pleted. Gaps in the new develop- 
ment have been left only where new 
building is obstructed by existing 
semi-rural structures. The demoli- 
tion of those structures will proceed 
by stages till 1960; replacement 
houses will be built for their owners 
in an area specially selected for the 
purpose and designed as a self-con- 
tained village. 

In the planning of neighbourhood 
B, as well as neighbourhoods C1 and 
C2, particular attention has been 
paid to the design of streets as en- 
closed spaces, to the opening up of 
distant views, to a proper distribution 
of high buildings and other dominant 
architectural features, and to securing 
the amenity of inner courts between 
residential buildings. Ample use has 
been made of various small forms of 
architecture such as low walls, 
benches, steps and terraces which 
make those interior open spaces a 
livable and pleasant place where 
people may enjoy their leisure. 

The architectural design of neigh- 
bourhood B has been based on stan- 
dard flat layouts specially worked out 
for Tychy New Town by an archi- 
tectural atelier. All the buildings 
have been erected in brick. In spite 
of standard plans, the buildings vary 
in aspect thanks to individual surface 
treatment of facades and to the use of 
architectural details. 
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On the former meadows which ex- 
tended between the old town and 
neighbourhood B small sports grounds 
have been laid out. 


“Landscape Sculpture” 


Building in the town centre will be 
made to answer the requirements re- 
sulting from experience in the field of 
industrialized methods of construc- 
tion. Shops and artisans’ workshops 
will be provided there, and the streets 
will be wide enough to carry the in- 
tense flow of traffic expected in the 
future. The railway cutting which 
crosses the town is the subject of a 
special study carried out by town 
planners. They propose to treat the 
cross-sections of the escarpments not 
only from the technical, but also from 
the aesthetic point of view: with 
widenings, setbacks, and narrowings 
which will mould it into an example 
of “landscape sculpture”. Thus de- 
signed and enhanced by suitably 
selected and distributed trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, the cutting should be- 
come a fine central feature of the 
town. 

Tychy New Town is one of the 
several towns of the Upper-Silesian 
industrial district built according to 
the regional plan, and we hope it will 
become an example which will enrich 
our knowledge and experience in the 
field of town planning and town con- 
struction. 


The Four Giants of Today 


“We, as a nation, have four great evils of our time. The first is war; the 
second, inflation ; the third is an ageing population—there are too many of my 
age, and there are going to be more; and the fourth is ‘conurbation’. My 
wife won’t let me use that word, she says it’s hideous. So it is, but it’s a hideous 
word for a hideous thing. This awful thing that is happening to our towns and 
our country must be stopped. No one should be allowed— it just should not be 
allowed—to build a factory anywhere without taking careful account of 
where the people who are going to work in it will live. And the people who do 
work in it should live near it, in a house with a garden, with space and light- 
ness around.”’—LORD BEVERIDGE at a Town and Country Planning Associa- 


tion Reception on 1 December 1955. 
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FOLK-SONGS AND LOCAL CULTURE 


The traditional folk-song is an element of local culture which has 


suffered as a result of the industrialization of this country. 


unity of the country parish was 
destroyed by the enclosure of land, 
the destruction of cottage industries, 
and the speeding-up of communica- 
tions. The folk-song as an instrument 
of local culture is often ignored in this 
connection; but it does afford much 
useful information from the declin- 
ing side. Cecil Sharp in his book, 
English Folk-Song, was in no way dog- 
matic about the reasons for the de- 
cline of the folk-song in particular and 
parish or local culture in general. 
Sharp thought that the folk-songs, 
folk-dances,, and customs that were so 


[ Is an accepted truism that the 


by E. W. MARTIN 


conspicuous a feature of life on the 
village green began to wane about 
1840 when the last generation of folk- 
singers was born. He maintained that 
it was difficult to say just why the 
chain snapped at this particular time: 
“Some would attribute it to the in- 
vention of railways, to the spread of 
education, to the industrial revival, 
or even to the political unrest which 
followed the passing of the Reform 
Bill and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who would ascribe the cause not to an 
altered environment but to a funda- 
mental change in the outlook of the 


Morris dancers at a Stratford-on-Avon festival. 
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people themselves, arising from their 
attainment of a particular stage in 
their development.” 


The Town’s Challenge 


Even by 1840 the rural parish was 
being challenged by the industrial 
town. Between 1800 and 1851, for in- 
stance, the towns of Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire had in- 
creased greatly in size and popula- 
tion. Manchester and Salford had a 
population of about 90,000 in 1800 
and 400,000 in 1851; Sheffield had 
46,000 and 135,000; Bolton, 1800 
and 61,000. This drain upon the 
countryside, this migration of people, 
took place in a kind of wave-like 
motion. Counties near Lancashire 
lost many people to the large towns; 
but it was a concerted movement to 
the city, a massive thrust away from 
the rural parish. 

This change from agricultural and 
rural to industrial and urban domin- 
ance was relatively slow and came to 
an apparent climax in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The folk- 
song, the rural festivals, the rural 
spirit and originality and imagina- 
tion were the casualties in this rural 
breakdown. The coming of railways 
about 1830 when George Stephenson 
finally announced to the canal com- 
panies and turnpike trusts that rail- 
ways would soon carry the king and 
his subjects, threatened us with a 
uniformity not only in behaviour but 
in speech also. Dialect is another 
casualty as the rural eclipse threatens 
to become total. 

Rural citizens do not change 
rapidly. Tradition is always felt 
heavily in the narrow confines of agri- 
cultural communities. Yet the forces 
bearing down upon song and re- 
ligious belief and imaginative re- 
action to environment were heavy 
and numerous. In 1870 the Education 
Act compelled parents to send their 
children to the new schools that were 
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set up under the control of local 
school boards. The generation that 
was to emerge after 1870 came intoa 
society not destitute of learning, but 
there was a damping of individuality 
and a release from the tiny circum- 
ference of the rural parish which was 
not a gain in all ways. The bus, the 
bicycle, and the motor-cycle further 
weakened attachment to the parish. 
People began to despise the old songs 
and legends and festivals and turned 
to national products such as the 
music-hall ditty. 


Nature of Rural Decay 


Along with a serious decay of local 
festivals there came also a diminution 
in the power of the local authorities. 
There was a weevil eating away at 
basic life, at life at a foundational level, 
so that pride in place, in work, and in 
human dignity suffered a permanent 
decline. The folk-song and all the 
elements of local culture stand as 
clues in a vast transformation. The 
way Of life so firmly based on legends 
and songs, dances and local tales of 
ghosts and witchcraft gradually gave 
way to other interests. 

The folk-song and all the impon- 
derables in local life do still, however, 
point in a positive direction. They do 
suggest that because of the interest 
still widely shown in songs and 
dances and old revels, it may be pos- 
sible by wise planning in regions once 
again to strengthen and re-establish 
the bond between man and environ- 
ment. It may be that the folk-song 
and folk-dance with their special 
imagery may not constitute the full 
answer, but all will possess a meaning 
for the country planner who looks 
at neglected rural communities and 
wonders about the nature of the decay 
he sees in them. 

It is unlikely that local culture will 
ever be as strong, as romantic and 
vivid, as it was in the days of Robert 
Herrick, or even of William Barnes 
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and ‘Thomas Hardy, but surely if 
country places are to be tolerable for 
ordinary people in the future there 
must be an effort from the inside so 
that the people can express them- 
selves in ways suited to their area. 


Competition from the Cinema 


Perhaps it is legitimate and neces- 
sary to argue that ours may not be an 
age wishful for local entertainment or 
capable of creating a local culture. 
Songs or festivals or pageants have to 
compete with the cinema, television, 
and the radio which should provide 
all the entertainment needed. But 
such entertainment is imposed and 
not self-created. The folk-song was a 
local product often. It provided 
people with a genuinely creative out- 
let just as club-days and parish 
feasts did. 

The fruits of urban society, good as 
they are in many instances, may satis- 
fy the majority of country people. 
Some wish for electricity, a piped 
water-supply, a travelling cinema, and 
a fish-and-chip van, and little else. 
But the ablest and most dedicated of 
country folk retain a deep longing for 
that which is reflective of local life and 
will deepen love and understanding. 
Education in many counties where 
no village colleges or genuine centres 
exist is failing lamentably in its task 
of creating minds capable of both 
urban and rural enjoyment. 


A Village Pageant 


Efforts in villages do meet with 
response if they are made courage- 
ously and sincerely. Recently I wrote 
a pageant for a small Devon village in 
which local farmers, craftsmen, and 
their wives took the principal parts. It 
took place in the square under the 
light of torches and attracted nearly 
2,000 people from many parts of 
England. Urban society is culturally 
dominant. It has possessed the ideas 
and the drive and the curiosity, but 
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that does not mean that rural society 
is on that account to be judged in- 
articulate and inert. 


Lack of Opportunity in the Country 


As the folk-song is studied, as local 
culture itself is seriously considered, 
it can point a valuable lesson for those 
whose business it is toknowand under- 
stand the deep relationship between 
local, provincial, and metropolitan 
England. Experiments at such centres 
as Dartington Hall and elsewhere do 
show that large numbers of country 
people have artistic and creative gifts 
of many kinds. What they have 
lacked in the past, and what many 
lack now, is opportunity. The fact 
that they may live far from universi- 
ties or theatres or official centres of 
culture should not be allowed to 
stand in their way if the art and 
science of country planning is to be 
what it ought to be. 

It is along an active road of self- 
expression, self-help, and _ self-de- 
velopment that the folk-song and all 
the broken strands of provincial life 
may find their way back fully into the 
midst of the rural community. Recent 
history may suggest that we are be- 
calmed in temporary rural passivity, 
that the challenge of the transition 
from aristocratic to democratic rule 
has caused such disruption that even 
action for enjoyment and self-growth 
has been suspended. The truth more 
likely is that rural enjoyment and 
expression in terms of the varied 
English environment will respond to 
active plans and projects which only 
certain groups of people are capable 
of producing. It is not an airy dream 
to be thought about and never acted 
upon, if only for the reason that the 
house we have built and the mansions 
that have arisen only stand where 
they are by the sweat of those who 
work on the land and spend their 
time in lonely villages that can tell a 
bitter tale of neglect. 
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A Note on Canals 


On 18 January the British Trans- 
port Commission released some de- 
tails of its plan to spend £54 million 
on the development of inland water- 
‘ways. On 1 February the Minister of 
Transport announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee of eight (in- 
cluding one member of the National 
Parks Commission) to make a further 
inquiry into the future economic use 
of canals for transport and their ad- 
ministration, secondary uses, and the 
best measures for converting the sites 
of unwanted canals. 

The Commission’s announcement 
is in line with the report of last April. 
The main features are the further de- 
velopment, repair, and improvement 
of those first category inland water- 
ways which are undoubtedly of 
value. But steps are also being taken 
to improve some of the second cate- 
gory (994 miles in all) which are still 
open to commerce, and there is stated 
to be an intensive drive for traffic. 
The third category—waterways of 
which the British Transport Com- 
mission should be rid, according to 
the April report—is not mentioned. 

The wider inquiry was adversely 
criticized from the left as unnecessary 
on its announcement in Parliament, 
but the 1954/55 inquiry promoted 
by the Transport Commission was 
suspect of prejudice (because of 
its appointment and inclusion of 
interested parties), and this fact, 
combined with vigorous agitation by 
the pro-canal faction, has evidently 
influenced the Minister of Transport 
to try again. There are, without 
doubt, some questions about canals 
which have not been satisfactorily 
answered, and it is quite possible that 
the new committee will revise the 


findings of 1954/55: for example, by 
recommending the upgrading of some 
canals. 

The subject is the more difficult 
for assessment by the man in the 
street because it has been to some ex- 
tent bedevilled by the near-religious 
fervour of a few enthusiasts, one of 
whom has commented that the 
(welcome) new inquiry’s terms of 
reference should have ‘included a 
definite instruction that the water- 
ways were to be retained and that the 
committee’s main function should be 
to investigate how to do this most 
economically and efficiently”. In 
short, he wanted not so much an in- 
quiry as a pontifical or dictatorial 
order that all canals should be pre- 
served, without any basic questions of 
whether they were economical or 
useful. 

Observers of trade union politics 
who have remarked how adroitly a 
single-minded (communist) minority 
can control an apathetic (non-com- 
munist) majority may recognize that 
there is here a parallel danger to be 
watched. 


A Great Opportunity 


The concluding sentences of the 
statement of 18 January deserve to be 
quoted in full: ‘“There is no monopoly 
of canal carrying—the Commission 
own only about one third of the total 
craft in use—and the Commission 
would welcome an increasing use of 
these waterways by canal carriers and 
traders.” Here would seem to be a 
great opportunity for believers in 
canals to prove their faith: they are, 
in effect, invited to set up as carriers 
and so to use canals and help to make 
them pay. J. D. U. WARD. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


New Cumbernauld Appointments 

On Friday, 17 February 1956, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland an- 
nounced the personnel of the de- 
velopment corporation for the new 
town of Cumbernauld. The Corpora- 
tion met on 2 March. 

It is good to see two members with 
East Kilbride experience, one (T. R. 
Patterson) having been a member of 
the development corporation and 
member of the TCPA Scottish Coun- 
cil, the other (Professor Browning) 
having acted as auditor for East Kil- 
bride. Dunbartonshire and Glasgow, 
the two local authorities mainly con- 
cerned, have their representatives, 
and there is a vigorous North Lanark- 
shire industrialist and a former 
Assistant Secretary of the planning 
division of the Department of Health 
for Scotland. 

Above all probably there is reason 
to welcome the appointment of 
General Sir Gordon MacMillan, 
KCB, CBE, DSO, MG, a strong indepen- 
dent chairman professionally accus- 
tomed to urgent operations in face 
of difficulties. There may be—almost 
inevitably there will be—pressures 
on New Cumbernauld which might 
distort the growth of the new town 
in the all-important early years. 
There may be pressure from the 
central Government to cut down even 
essential expenditure; there may be 
pressure from Glasgow for housing 
and again housing, irrespective of 
provision for industry, schools, and 
other needs of a true new town. A 
soldier’s experience and mentality 
ought to be of value in concentrating 
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on the objective of a good new town 
with a life of its own. 

It ought to be helpful, too, for a 
much-needed speed-up. A military 
commander must have a sense of time. 
In founding a new town there is so 
much to do before results can begin to 
show; but urgent work can be pushed 
on urgently. The action needed has 
been long delayed since ten years 
ago the Abercrombie-Matthew Clyde 
Valley Regional Report named New 
Cumbernauld as one of the steps de- 
sirable to relieve the dreadful over- 
crowding of Glasgow. The need is 
extreme. 


Hopes for the New Town 


We must wish the new town every 
good wish, and especially three— 

1. A happy development corpora- 
tion, united and keen in spirit. 

2. Industry and schools along with 
the houses. 

3. A well-mixed, varied population 
able to work and have their main 
social interests in the new town. 

We must wish it free from certain 
dangers and especially two— 

1. It is essential to keep clear of the 
idea of an outer suburb or housing 
scheme, based on daily travelling. 
Unnecessary daily travelling is a 
waste and a nuisance. Industry in the 
new town is a primary need. 

2. It is essential to draw a varied 
population, not to have them sent out 
en masse from particular parts of 
Glasgow. After all, every family that 
comes from Glasgow, whether from a 
bad house or a good one, leaves that 
much more space for those who stay in 
the city. 

Probably the class of migrant who 
could best please themselves and 
Glasgow and the new town all at the 
same time will be the “‘homeless” 
young couples of various types and 
callings. 

But the corporation has still to 
appoint the staff and draw the plans, 
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to instruct the contractors, to start 
the bulldozers, etc. etc. before the 
young people can get homes. 

E. B. M. 


Members of Corporation 


General Sir Gordon MacMillan, 
aged fifty-nine, Deputy Lieutenant 
of Renfrewshire and chairman of 
Greenock Harbour Trust. He has 
‘been GOC Palestine and Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Scottish Command. 

Mr Alexander Gordon (deputy 
chairman) civil engineer; former 
Provost of Helensburgh; Convener 
Dunbarton County Council, has 
spent much of his professional life in 
India, where he was chairman of the 
Central Board of Irrigation. 

Mrs Jean Roberts, chairman, Lab- 


Harold Smith: 


It is a tradition of British public life 
that the civil servant remains anony- 
mous. While the Minister determines 
policy the permanent official trans- 
lates policy into law. A major measure 
of social progress requires colossal 
effort by a permanent official whose 
achievements remain unsung. 

So it was with Harold Smith, who 
died with tragic suddenness, aged 
forty-nine, on 3 February. In 1943, as 
an Assistant Secretary, he was as- 
signed the administrative duties of 
town and country planning in the 
Department of Health for Scotland. 
It is easy for the propagandist to cry 
squalor and prate of new towns and 
healthful living but surely the major 
task is that of the civil servant who has 
to convince a reluctant Treasury and 
Cabinet that millions of public funds 
should be invested in a vision that 
might become a reality. And when 
consent to proceed is obtained the 
task of framing the necessary revo- 
lutionary legislation must be terrify- 
ingly immense. 

Harold Smith seemed supremely 
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our group of Glasgow Corporation, 

Sir Robert Russell, formerly assis- 
tant secretary in the planning divi- 
sion of the Department of Health for 
Scotland in Edinburgh and a member 
of the National Trust for Scotland. 

Mr T. R. Patterson, a member of 
Glasgow Corporation, and till now a 
member of the East Kilbride De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Professor Browning, Professor of 
Accountancy at Glasgow University 
and auditor to the East Kilbride De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Mr T. F. Coughtrie, industrialist; 
chairman of Western Regional Ad- 
visory Panel on Technical Education. 

Mr D. H. Taggart, member of 
Dunbarton CC and chairman of the 
Cumbernauld District Council. 


An Appreciation 


endowed for the task. He had the en- 
thusiasm of a pioneer and the faculty 
of assessing dispassionately what was 
fact and what was propaganda and 
putting a case that was eloquent in its 
lucidity and could not be faulted on 
grounds of omitted details. When he 
was appointed Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland it 
seemed that all would be well with 
Scotland for the many difficult years 
to come. He was cut off on the eve of 
the constitution of the Cumbernauld 
New Town Corporation—another in 
the long list of his achievements—but 
already he had seen enough to know 
that his efforts were not in vain. 

It was a rich experience to have 
known his friendship. He was with- 
out vanity and sought no credit for 
anything he had done, but by those 
who knew him in the triumphant 
years when the war in Scotland 
against squalor was fought and largely 
won he will be remembered with the 
respect and reverence due to a truly 
great and saintly man. 
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The Slum Clearance Compensa- 
tion Bill is designed to mitigate some 
of the hardships which result from 
the compulsory acquisition or demoli- 
tion of sum property. Where a slum 
dwelling is compulsorily purchased, 
compensation is based on site value 
only—unless the house has been in- 
cluded in a slum clearance area only 
because it is dangerous or injurious 
to health by reason of bad arrange- 
ment in relation to other buildings or 
the narrowness or bad arrangement 
of the streets. Where the owner is re- 
quired to demolish the house himself, 
he receives, no compensation, be- 
cause the site remains in his owner- 
ship. The new Bill adheres to these 
principles, but makes special pro- 
vision for two classes of person. 

First, special compensation may be 
paid to the occupier of a dwelling if he 
purchased an interest in it between 
1 September 1939, and 13 December 
1955, or the date on which the house 
was compulsorily acquired or con- 
demned. (Such a person may con- 
veniently be called the owner-occu- 
pier, though he may not own the 
freehold.) Amongst other conditions, 
he or a member of his family must 
have been in occupation on 13 
December 1955. 

Second, special compensation will 
be paid to shopkeepers and other 
business men whose premises form 
part of a house which is declared un- 
fit. Compensation in this case will be 
payable to tenants as well as owners, 
provided their interest is for more 
than a year. 

Ifa house is compulsorily acquired 
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at site value, a person falling within 
either of the above classes will obtain 
what the Bill calls the ‘‘full compul- 
sory purchase value”’ of his interest. 
If the house is vacated under a de- 
molition or clearance order, he will 
receive the full compulsory purchase 
value less any site value attaching to 
his interest. 

Full compulsory purchase value 
will be assessed under the Fourth 
Schedule to the Housing Act, 1936. 
This provides inter alia that, if any 
premises are in a state of defective 
sanitation or are not in reasonably 
good repair, the compensation is to be 
the value of the premises put into 
good condition less the cost of so 
putting them. 


Limits of Planning Control 


The power to control development 
under the 1947 Act is in such wide 
terms that at many points it overlaps 
the provisions of other statutes, 
notably the Public Health Acts. The 
problem often arises therefore as to 
whether it is better to deal with a par- 
ticular aspect of a development 
scheme under planning powers or 
under some other statute. In circular 
58/51 the Ministry said that in 
general planning powers ought not to 
be used to duplicate or alter the im- 
pact of more specific legislation. 

Recently, a local authority granted 
outline planning permission for the 
erection of houses, subject to the con- 
dition that no development should 
take place until detailed plans show- 
ing the method of drainage had been 
approved by the council. Plans were 
submitted showing cesspool drainage 
for each house, and the council re- 
fused to approve. On appeal, the 
Minister said that the questions of 
drainage which concerned the coun- 
cil were matters for control under the 
specific powers existing for this pur- 
pose rather than under the 1947 Act. 
The appeal was allowed. A. E. TELLING 
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GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: THEIR 
GOVERNMENT, POLITICS AND PLANNING. 
By W. A. Robson. Allen & Unwin. £3 35. 

The phenomenon of world-wide 
urbanization which has taken place 
at an accelerated rate during the past 
hundred years has been subject to 
occasional scrutiny by geographers, 
economists, and social scientists. 
Great Cities of the World, however, is to 
be credited with the first attempt to 
develop parallel considerations of the 
government, politics, and planning of 
great cities. 

W. A. Robson, Professor of Public 
Administration at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London, has made an 
extraordinary contribution to our 
knowledge of a selected group of 
twenty great cities. As a sample for 
further research and analysis it is a 
mouth-watering dish even though, 
as the author admits, other cities 
might be considered of equal im- 
portance to many of those selected. 

Professor Robson’s book would be 
worth reading by planners and other 
public officials and students of 
government if for no other reason 
than his excellent introductory chap- 
ter “The Great City of Today’’, in 
which there is an attempt to summar- 
ize situations to be found in common 
between the great cities; of particular 
interest to planners are his statements 
on unorganized metropolitan growth 
and the international inadequacies of 
regional planning. 

The herculean task in the prepara- 
tion of this book has left its mark on 
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Professor Robson. He suffers, as does 
the book, from the problems of any 
symposium which involves not only 
the obtaining of manuscript material 
from a wide number of people scat- 
tered throughout the world, but also 
from the time-lags that are natural to 
this type of work. While a remarkable 
coordinating effort has been made, 
each statement on each city by a 
specialist on that city stands as a 
highly individual document. 

Professor Robson makes it clear in 
his preface that he had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining common terms 
of discussion and certain unhappy 
conditions that prevailed made it 
difficult for him to arrive at results for 
which he may have been too ambi- 
tiously hoping. He states “the degree 
of consistency which has been achiev- 
ed is certainly less than I expect; but 
this is partly due to the differences of 
study, background and outlook of the 
authors’”’. 

He goes on to say that he hopes 
that this research project will be fol- 
lowed by more ambitious and inten- 
sive studies of these and other cities. 
There is no question that this is an 
objective which we all desire. It might 
well constitute a continuing project 
on the part of the United Nations or 
some international research founda- 
tion interested in the common prob- 
lems of all nations. 

The individual reports, city by 
city, vary greatly in their interest and 
quality. I found the very frank state- 
ment on Buenos Aires by Rafael 
Bielsa, written during the height of 
the Peron dictatorship, an extra- 
ordinarily frank and brave statement 
of political philosophy, the kind of 
statement that rarely appears during 
periods of autocratic control. It 
should be read with an understanding 
of the background and a sympathy 
for the problems of writing such a 
statement at such a time. 

Professor Robson’s own chapter on 
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TCPA DAY STUDY-TOUR, 1936 


Town Centre Development 


THURSDAY, 31 MAY 


The replanning of Hemel Hempstead’s town centre has much in 
common with the problems faced by towns which are expanding 
under the Town Development Act or under their own steam. 


Prior to 1947 the town’s principal shopping centre was in the old 
High Street, a narrow, steep street with some charming seventeenth- 
century buildings. The Development Corporation’s master plan 
zoned a new centre half a mile away and the new site has been 
acquired at a cost of about £4 million. This site is now under de- 
velopment for about 100 shops, a market square, a new public 
library and. police station. 


During this TCPA Study-Tour of Hemel Hempstead chief officers 
of the Development Corporation will discuss various aspects of the 
problems involved in commercial development and redevelopment. 


Lunch will be arranged. It is expected that the fee (including all 
charges) will be £1. Further details will be announced later, but 
applications can now be accepted for the strictly limited numbers of 
places. 
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London is a model of compression of 
a complicated series of problems. In 
his paragraphs on the “Unsolved 
Problems of London Government” 
he states certain axioms which it 
seems to me apply to all the other 
cities in the book in relation to their 
major planning schemes. “‘City mach- 
inery to carry out these great schemes 
does not exist,”’ and he goes on to say 
‘that ‘“‘the problems of achieving unity 
and consistency in planning for the 
great metropolitan areas and their 
central cities will require a thorough- 
going reform of local government.” 

Each of the authors, conservative 
and liberal, seems to have the same 
reform idea in mind, and a general 
sense of disappointment emanates 
from all the papers that no effective 
mechanism has yet appeared on the 
local scene to provide for strong and 
rational planning. 

I found that the chapter by 
Guiseppe Chiarelli on Rome was par- 
ticularly clear and concise and full of 
positive suggestions. In reviewing a 
book of this kind it is difficult to ap- 
praise the statements on each in- 
dividual city, as one’s interests are 
more likely to be attached to these 
cities where there is a_ personal 
familiarity or special interest. There- 
fore, while I was not satisfied with Mr 
Tugwell’s highly personalized ap- 
proach to the New York City prob- 
lems, at the same time it is almost 
impossible to judge the independent 
personal approach of some of the 
other writers. 

This problem certainly applies to 
the interesting chapter on Moscow, 
which ends up with the statement 
that if planning in Moscow continues 
on its present basis, it ‘‘will have be- 
come the best planned big city in the 
world”. Readers of this chapter may 
wish to raise their own question 
marks in relation to that last sentence 
based on the material contained in the 
article itself if not on other criteria. 
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In summary, I should say that 
Great Cities of the World is an exceeding- 
ly important book and one which well 
merits study and absorption. Despite 
inherent deficiencies of the type sug- 
gested above, it was a heroic job and 
merits every praise and support. 

I hope that Professor Robson will 
feel that his arduous task was worth 
doing and that it will be possible for 
him to try again in the not too distant 
future, with the idea of identifying, if 
possible, planning progress in the 
same cities that he included in this 
first book. CARL FEISS 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY ANNUAL 
PORT: 1954-55. HMSO. 53s. 

This report is of particular interest 
because it is the first to be produced 
since 1939, and includes a short his- 
torical survey outlining the extent to 
which the recommendations of the 
departmental committee, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Davidson, pub- 
lished in 1938, have been imple- 
mented. 

As one who gave evidence before 
that committee, from the point of 
view of the town planner, I am par- 
ticularly interested to note the pro- 
gress made with reference to the 
following three important recom- 
mendations: (1) That a new series on 
a scale of 1/25,000 should be initiated, 
and, if successful, be extended to 
cover the whole country as a national 
series; (2) that for urban areas maps 
to a scale of 1/1,250 might prove a 
useful supplement to the standard 
1/2,500 series; (3) that a system of 
continuous revision should be adopt- 
ed for the large scale plans as soon as 
possible. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 halted 
progress in the carrying out of these 
recommendations, with the exception 
of the most useful 1/25,000 series 
which became a national require- 
ment for service purposes, to which 
purposes the whole of the efforts of 
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FOCPA. HOLIDAY=-STUDY FOUR 1056 


Aquitaine, Andorra 
and the Bastides 


10 September — 25 September 


Travel by short sea-route (first class), rail 
(second class), and coach. Itinerary will in- 
clude BORDEAUX, ROYAN, LIBOURNE, ST 
BMILION, ARCACHON, THE LANDES, BIARRITZ, 
PAU, LOURDES, TARBES, LES ESCALDES, CAR- 


CASSONNE, ALBI, MONPAZIER, and PERIGUEUX 


Inclusive cost: about £75 


Full particulars now available from the Tour Sec- 
retary, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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the Ordnance Survey Department 
had to be directed during the war. 

Since the war, however, consider- 
able progress has been made, al- 
though more could be done were the 
necessary finance made available. 
Up-to-date maps are a primary 
necessity for the town planner and the 
ordnance maps provided for us in this 
country are unrivalled. Nevertheless 
‘with the great amount of land de- 
velopment in progress, it is essential 
that they should be kept up to date 
and that is largely a matter of allow- 
ing the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment sufficient money for the pur- 
pose. More use of air-photo surveys 
might hasten the process of revision, 
although one notices that the depart- 
ment does not yet appear to have be- 
come fully converted to the merits of 
that process. 

The urban maps to a scale of 
1/1,250 have fully proved their worth 
and should be extended as rapidly as 
possible. Also mention should be 
made of the 10 miles to the inch na- 
tional maps, printed and published 
by the Ordnance Survey Department 
but compiled or collated by the Re- 
search Section of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. 
Twenty-nine of these maps have al- 
ready been published and they com- 
prise a mine of information for the 
planner. The report is admirably 
illustrated and contains much inter- 
esting information with reference to 
the technique of survey and map 
making. G. L. P. 


VOL. XXV; SURVEY OF LONDON: ST 
GEORGE’S FIELDS. London County Coun- 
cil. 40s. 

One more section of London has 
now been analysed under the long 
continued work of the London Coun- 
ty Council’s Survey of London. The 
comparatively slow progress of this 
work is readily explained and com- 
pletely justified by the thoroughness 
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with which it is being carried out. The 
time will come when the initial work 
is completed and that will probably 
not be until 1975. The work of re- 
vision may then be undertaken, to- 
gether with a moving forward of the 
historical datum line; in fact a con- 
tinuous recording process can be ex- 
pected. 

This part of Southwark (the par- 
ishes of St George the Martyr and 
St Mary Newington) is not over- 
loaded with architectural gems. The 
church of St George in the Borough, 
designed by the architect John Price, 
is handsome enough though no work 
of genius, having a straightforward 
plan which is elevated into a plain 
interior. The outside of the church 
has obvious weaknesses but the very 
fact that these points are brought out 
by the careful measured drawings in 
the text gives this and the companion 
volumes great value as accurate and 
permanent records of the passing 
scene. 

The other church, St Peter’s, 
Walworth, by Sir John Soane, is one 
of his thoroughly atmospheric build- 
ings, beautifully recorded and well 
worth careful study followed by a 
visit, when the interest of the plan 
merges into the fascinating realism of 
the church itself. There is something 
there of the beauty of his Dulwich 
Art Gallery, particularly in the 
“floating’’ quality of the almost 
symbolized cornice and frieze and 
the handling of the entrance vestibule 
with the forest of slender columns be- 
yond, supporting the gallery, through 
which can be seen the airy spacious- 
ness of the church interior. 

The reduction to a tragic skeleton 
of Pugin’s Catholic Cathedral has 
taken away the opportunity of deal- 
ing with one of the few London build- 
ings by this master, the only com- 
plete London church of his that was 
ever carried out. 

One of the surprising things is the 
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interior of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
destroyed during the war: an un- 
usually elegant interior completely 
contradicted by the stodgy classicism 
of the main front. 

The layout of the Trinity House 
Estate is well known as part of south 
London’s planning picture and the 
early Victorian charm still clings to 
the two well-matured squares which 
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The graceful curve of the Paragon 
in New Kent Road is now almost un- 
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George’s Circus and the muddle re- 


sulting from the peculiar origins of 


the Elephant and Castle are still 
there, and their development pro- 
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documented story as the principal 
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